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control over the passing of colonial legislation, hitherto Chapter
freely exercised by disallowance of colonial acts, or re-    __1
fusal to assent to reserved bills of colonial legislatures,
was relaxed in all matters not of vital imperial concern.
Contemporaneously the appointment of judges was left
in the hands of colonial ministries, and their removal
made subject to the resolutions of colonial legislatures.
The British Government thus ceased to have any con-
trol over judicial appointments, but supervision of
judicial decisions was still preserved through the
medium of the appeal permitted to the Judicial Com-
mittee of the Privy Council. No effort was made to
limit by law the measure of the Governor's obligation
to accept ministerial advice. Australian proposals in
1853-55 to limit the matters in which colonial legisla-
tion might be disallowed by the Crown were negatived,
and the whole procedure was governed by a flexible
practice which, with the passage of years, essentially
freed the colonies from external control. In the same
way the exercise of the supreme powers of the Imperial
Parliament was restricted by practice to cases where
legislation was desired by the colonies.
This conventional limitation of imperial control
nevertheless left in being a mass of legal restrictions
which might be deemed to fetter the Dominions. To
claimants of national sovereignty like Mr. Cosgrave,
General Hertzog, or Mr. Mackenzie King, these restric-
tions presented an inconvenient anomaly, and it was
the work of the Conferences from 1926 to 1930 and the
Statute of Westminster to abolish them, so that the
internal sovereignty of the Dominions might stand out
unquestioned. The issues affected were complex, and
even yet the establishment of complete sovereignty in